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200 The Question Boa; 

1779 of "Those runagates at Milwakie" and calls them in a foot- 
note "A horrid set of refractory Indians." Thus in the Revolution, 
while most of the Wisconsin Indians were strong British supporters, 
the mixed band of Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi west of Lake 
Michigan were American sympathizers. 

With regard to your second question: There is no record in 
the Jesuit Relations of any visit of Allouez and Dablon to Milwau- 
kee in 1670. Such a statement was made before Dr. Thwaites's 
edition of the Jesuit Relations appeared. Upon the publication in 
English of the exact text of the Relations it was seen that Allouez 
visited the Kickapoo in 1670 (not accompanied by Dablon) at their 
village four leagues (about fifteen miles) from the Mascouten village 
which was near the site of the modern Berlin, on the upper Fox 
River. Thus it was impossible for the Kickapoo village to have 
been at Milwaukee. It is quite probable that Perrot and other trad- 
ers may have been at Milwaukee and along the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan before JoUiet and Marquette, but there is no recorded voyage 
before theirs. 

THE INDIAN TRIBES OF IOWA 

Please send me the name and history of any or all the Indian 
tribes that at first occupied the state of Iowa. Also give me the name 
and history of any Indian tribe that once lived for a time, either long 
or short, in Iowa. 

Daniel McKenna, 
Charles City, Iowa. 

The Indian tribes who are known to have dwelt in Iowa since 
historic times are the following: 

The Illinois were found there by Marquette and Jolliet in 1673, 
but returned to the east side of the Mississippi in a few years. 

The Iowa (name spelled in a great variety of ways, as Aiouais, 
Aoyest, Ayoes, Ayouez) were a Siouan or a Dakotan tribe found on 
the Des Moines River about the close of the seventeenth century. 

The Sioux, whose eastern and southern branches extended into 
northern Iowa, where they were known to the whites in the late 
seventeenth century. The Kickapoo and Mascouten, allied tribes, 
driven from Wisconsin into Iowa about 1728. The Kickapoo soon 
removed; a few of the Mascouten lingered and gave their name to 
Muscatine. 
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The Sauk and Foxes, who after their defeat in Wisconsin in 
1733 became allied tribes, and made their home thereafter chiefly 
in Iowa. Their villages in 1805 were along the Mississippi from Des 
Moines Rapids to Turkey River. By a treaty of 1842 they were 
to remove from Iowa; many came back and wandered on the Iowa 
and Des Moines rivers until they purchased lands in Tama County 
where they still dwell, now called the Musquakie or Meskwald In- 
dians. 

The Winnebago who removed from Wisconsin after the treaty 
of 1837 to northeastern Iowa where they had a school and agency 
on Yellow River. In 1848 they were removed to Minnesota. The 
Omaha or Maha Indians lived in northwestern Iowa when Lewis 
and Clark ascended the Missouri in 1804. In 1830 they ceded their 
lands to the United States which in 1833 ceded a portion to the 
allied Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi tribes. Most of those who 
lived on this reservation from about 1835 to 1846 were Potawatomi. 

For further history of these tribes apply to the Iowa Department 
of History at Des Moines, Edgar R. Harlan, curator. 



